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In  almost  all  countries  the  relationshio  between  trie 
military  and  civilians  is  complex  and  sensitive.  It  inevitably 
carries  with  it  the  possibility  of  disagreement  and  discord. 

The  United  States'  and  Britain's  armed  forces  have  a  lom 
tradition  of  suDord i na 1 1  on  to  civilian  control.  There  nave, 
however,  been  examples  of  minor  infringements  of  this  princiole 
in  both  societies.  In  modern  developed  societies,  nowever , 
military  intervention  in  politics  through  open  confrontation 
with  the  government  is  rarely  the  major  problem.  Nonetheless, 
this  essay  considers  such  a  possibility  and  whether  the  armed 
forces  of  America  or  Britain  might  in  any  sense  represent  a 
threat  to  democracy  by  a  different  route.  In  tms  respect,  tne 
paper  considers  three  future  challenges  to  civil-mil ltory 
relations:  British  defense  policy  under  labour,  military 

intervention  in  domestic  security  and  tne  "military-civilian"* 
within  American  government. 


*The  military-civilian  is  an  active-duty  or  retired  military 
officer  placed  in  a  civilian  policy  role  within  the  administra¬ 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


The  United  States'  and  Britain's  armed  forces  have  a 
long  tradition  of  subordination  to  civilian  control.*  Today, 
tne  average  American  or  Englishman  regards  the  possibility  of 
military  dictatorship  in  their  societies  with  total  disbelief. 
However,  the  prevalence  of  military  coups  and  military 
governments  in  the  Third  World,  especially  in  the  last  30 
years,  should  not  lead  us  into  tninkinq  tnat  direct 
intervention  of  the  miliary  into  politics  is  a  pnenomenon 
confined  to  underdeveloped  countries.  In  Europe  since  1945, 
there  have  been  military  interventions  in  France,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Portugal  and  Spain.  Britain  and  America  have  no 
special  immunity;  public  imagination  has  been  stirred  more  than 
once  over  the  possibility  of  open  con f r on ta t i on  between  tne 
military  and  the  government. 

There  are  examples  in  botn  societies  of  past 

ci v  1 1 -mi  1  1  tar y  tensions.  During  the  American  Civil  wr,  tne 

Administration's  decision  to  remove  McClellan  in  November  1862 

caused  an  undercurrent  of  rebellion. 

.  .  .  evidence  suggests  that  many  officers  and  men  at 
various  echelons  felt  that  the  order  should  be  resisted 


*In  Britain,  the  one  minor  infringement  of  this  principle 
was  the  Cvrr<ic>h  affair,  1914. 1  There  is  also  some  credence  to 
the  belief  that  government  reaction  to  the  Rhodesian  UOI  crisis 
in  1968  was  tempered  by  rumors  of  military  reluctance  to  inter¬ 
vene.  In  America,  Generals  Mitchell  and  MacArthur,  on  separate 
occasions,  challenged  the  correctness  of  the  Administration's 
policy  decisions.  Moreover,  General  and  Flag  officers  Walker  and 
Goldthwai tt came  close  to  challenging  the  Administration  over 
desegregation  in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s. 


and  that  the  Army  should  move  upon  the  federal  capital, 
displace  tne  civil  authorities  and  dictate  national 

pol icy . 2 

During  the  Korean  War,  MacArthur  challenged  the 

Administration's  policy  and  appealed  to  the  legislature  and  tne 
American  people  over  the  Adm  ins  t  r  a  1 1  on  ’  s  head.  In  1952  wnen 
Eisenhower  was  running  for  president  there  were  reservations 
about  whether  a  military  man  snould  hold  the  nignest  civilian 
office.  It  was  an  issue  in  the  campaign. 

In  Dri.tain  during  1968  ,  when  the  morale  of  Harold 
Wilson's  government  and  the  nation  was  at  a  low  ebb,  M15  was 
obliged  to  take  seriously  a  supnosed  plot  to  overthrow  the 
government  by  military  coup. 4  In  January  1974,  an  American 
columnist  wrote  to  the  London  Times  statinq  that  Britain  was 
heading  for  a  military  take-over. 5  The  fact  that  this  was 
treated  seriously  by  the  Press  indicated  the  level  of  political 
anxiety  within  the  leading  journals.  In  January  1980,  BBC  l's 
film  "War  School"  showed  staff  officers  at  the  Army  Staff 
College,  Camberley  discussing  the  technicalities  of  a  military 
coup  d'etat  in  Britain.  The  talk  of  a  coup  was  interesting  not 
because  it  was  even  remotely  realistic,  but  because  it  marked 
the  end  of  a  very  long  period  in  which  the  question  had  never 
been  raised  at  all. 6 

People  in  both  countries  have,  therefore,  at  least 
considered  the  possibilities  of  open  confrontation  between  tiie 
government  and  military.  This  attitude  may  be  understandable 


to  a  fow,  but  is  alarminq  to  most  others  and  it  certainly 
invites  a  return  to  tne  question  of  whether  armed  forces 
represent  a  throat  to  democracy  in  politically  mature 
coun  t  r  i  os  * 

In  modern  d-  1 societies  military  intervention  in 
politics  t  l.i  ou.iii  open  Confrontation  with  the  government  is 
seldom  the  manor  pr on ; ex .  None t n« •  i ess ,  this  essay  considers 
such  a  possibility  and  whether  tne  armed  forces  of  America  or 
dr i t i i n  might  in  any  sense  represent  a  threat  to  democracy  by  a 
different  route.  First,  the  essay  surveys  the  strengths  of  the 
military  and  tneir  possible  intervention  into  government. 
Secondly,  it  examines  the  constraints  on  military  power  and  the 
reason  for  the  military's  acceptance  of  civilian  control  in 
both  societies.  Finally,  the  paper  considers  three  future 
challenges  to  c  l  v  i  1  -m  1 1  i  ta  r  y  relations:  British  defense-  policy 
under  a  labour  government;  military  intervention  into  domestic 
security  within  both  societies;  and  the  "military-civilian" 
within  American  government. 


*Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes? 
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CHAPTER  II 


STRENGTHS  OF  MILITARY 

British  and  American  society  is  now  more  permissive  and 
materialistic  than  ever  before,  but  these  cnanges  in  society 
are  less  pronounced  in  the  military  than  elsewhere.  Both 
countries'  armed  forces  embrace  traditional  patterns  of 
training  and  discipline  and,  unlike  some  European  countries, 
neither  has  adopted  unionization;  furthermore,  by  training  and 
by  inclination  military  men  tend  to  be  conservative.  There 
are,  therefore,  differences  in  attitude  and  standards  between 
military  people  and  civilians.  Should  the  military  ever  be 
disposed,  however  unlikely,  to  intervene  in  politics  as  a 
result  of  increasing  isolation  and  alienation  from  a  permissive 
civil  society  they  could  rely  on  certain  political  strengths. 

The  American  armed  forces  have  recovered  their  self 
image,  the  loss  of  which  reached  crisis  point  in  tne  aftermath 
of  Vietnam.  During  the  Reagan  Administration,  American  society 
has  become  more  tolerant  of  the  military.  This  is  reflected  in 

several  ways.  First,  military  films  and  books  are  popular. 

.  .  "Paramilitary  weapons,  dress,  jargon,  and  values  are 
assimilated  into  everyday  American  lifa."l 


Secondly,  billions 


of  dollars  have  been  spent  to  support  the  largest  peacetime 
military  build  up  and  modernization  in  American  history. 

Lastly,  notwi tnstand inq ,  the  Iranian  arms  fiasco,  President 
Reagan's  security  policy  has  heloed  to  restore  American  prid.- 
and  influence  in  world  affairs. 

In  Britain,  the  armed  forces  are  almost  alone  in  J'u  r  ope 
in  not  having  been  defeated  on  the  field  of  battle  or  forced  tc 
surrender  unconditionally,  and  have  not  been  affected  by  civil 
war  or  revolution  since  the  seventeenth  century.  In  addition, 
the  armed  forces  earned  an  enhanced  reputation  after  the  1982 
Falklands  War.  Thus  they  have  an  unbroxen  tradition  and  a 
considerable  self-confidence. 

Turning  to  organization,  the  military  in  both  countries 
possess  a  centralized  command,  discipline,  independent 
communications,  esprit  de  corps  and  a  near  monopoly  of  weapons. 
Indeed,  the  military's  capability  in  manpower,  equipment  and 
readiness  exceeds  that  of  any  other  institution  in  society. ^ 

In  addition,  both  armed  forces  are  highly  professional  and 
bureaucratic.  They  seem  to  be  nearer  solving  the  problems  of 
large-scale  organizations  than  industry.  They  can  contract  and 
expand  with  comparatively  little  friction  because  they  are 
organized  into  manageable  blocks  which  can  be  multiplied  or 
reduced  in  numbers  and  assembled  in  different  ways.  Indeed  the 
military  are  uniquely  good  at  getting  things  done.  The 
military  staff  system  is  strictly  hierachical  and  designed  for 


execution. 3  Moreover,  the  military  produce  leaders.  Military 


service  prepares  a  person  for  leadership  in  the  event  of  a 
crisis  or  emerqency.  One  could  imagine,  snoulti  the  situation 
arise,  that  people  would  look  to  a  military  man,  renowned  as  a 
leader  of  men,  to  revive  the  national  pride  and  restore  public 
confidence.*  Also,  the  military  values  of  courane,  duty, 
loyalty,  patriotism  and  tne  qood  image  presented  to  tru-  meu 1  a 
and  taxpayer  may  constitute  additional  political  strenutns. 

Since  World  War  II  the  US  military  has  enjoyed  nuoe 

budgets  and  unparalleled  influence  in  Washington.  On  tne  otner 

hand.  World  War  II  impoverished  Britain  and  spending  priorities 

were  directed  to  areas  other  than  defense. 

.  .  .  The  danger  that  the  military,  tnrough  demands 
upon  resources  in  the  m i 1 i tar y/ i ndus tr  1  a  1  complex, 
would  exercise  too  powerful  an  influence  over  tne 
state  was  never  nigh  in  post  war  Britain.  4 

Nonetheless,  the  strengths  of  the  military  in  Britain  as  well 

as  America  are  impressive.  The  fact  that  military  government 

or  military  intervention  in  politics  has  been  tne  exception 

rather  tnan  tne  rule  in  Britain  and  America,  therefore,  needs 

further  examination. 


*The  name  of  Earl  Mountbatten  of  Burma  was  linked  to 
the  so-called  "Military  Coup"  of  1968. 


CHARTER  T  !  I 
i :: ;  KNVLN  l  ION 

As  has  already  been  stated,  America  has  w  i  t  n  v  ; 
increasing  influence  and  strenqtn  of  the  «  i  :  1  tary  da:  i  n  .  i  -  ■ 
Reagan  years. 

.  .  .  Militarism  is  on  tne  rise  in  th~  United  States. 

While  a  strona  military  posture  is  essential,  over¬ 
emphasis  on  military  power  within  the  government  and 
American  society  undermines  our  strength  as  a  nation 
and  jeopardizes  tne  democratic  process  in  tne  United 
States.  1 

The  traditional  level  of  military  intervention  upon  tne 
civilian  government  in  both  countries  is  tne  constitutional  and 
legitimate  one  of  discussion.  Persuasion  and  influence. 

Indeed,  each  country's  military  has  a  strong  1 obny  internally 
and  externally.  Not nwi t ns tand i ng  such  tradition,  it  is 
possible  that  British  or  American  trooos  could  technically 
achieve  the  first  stage  of  a  military  take-over.  However,  tne 
military  accept  the  fact  that  they  are  under  political 
direction  and  that  they  should  stay  out  ol  politics. 
Furthermore,  for  armed  forces  as  disciplined  as  these  to  act 
unconstitutionally  would  require  the  development  and  escalation 
of  politcal  crisis  to  a  degree  and  extent  that  seems 
impossible.  Such  a  crisis  could  occur  if  an  incumbent 
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government  souqht  to  prolong  its  life  il legal lly  without 
calling  an  election.  Or,  if  a  legitimate  government  i-.ci 
make  major  changes  in  the  constitution,  mn  to  mono--  t  no 
or  g  hi  l  za  1 1  an  :  et  nr,  3  of  t:'._  a  -a  :  <  r 

however  rem.at  ■,  r-y  ool  1 1  i  cians  t  or  America's  :  r  :  i'i*  =! 
system  of  government  n  :nt  :  •  n  •  .  *  -  •  •••  :  •  • 

save  democracy.  The  military  coul  d  to:.'  •.  .  er  out  n  r 

country  could  be  run  oy  th^-  mi  liter/  alum  .  T.i ;  s>  is  .  ci 
Britain's  and  America's  armed  forces  suffer  from  several 
constraints  which  prevent  tn>-  military  from  ruling  openly 


tneir  own  name 


CHAPTER  IV 


CONSTRAINTS 


Resources 

Tne  armed  forces  are  technically  inadequate  to  rule 
either  Britain  or  America  by  tneir  own  resources.  bc-so  ,  tc 
corporate  and  associational  ties  the  American  military 
institution  is  a  subservient  element  ol  the  power  elitc.l  Tbe 
interconnection  between  government  departments  and  industry, 
finance,  communications  is  both  complex  and  sophisticated. 
Moreover,  the  military  constitute  only  a  part  of  the  national 
organization  for  defense  and  are  dependent  on  the  civil, 
industrial  and  scientific  organization  for  their  power. 

Despite  individuals'  professional  expertise  and  technical 
knowledge,  to  rule  Britain  or  America  the  armed  forces  would 
need  to  reinforce  military  manning  witn  specially  trained 
administrators  in  law,  finance,  economics  as  well  as  many  other 
fields  of  international  activity.  Inadequate  resources  is  not 
the  only  constraint  which  prevents  the  military  from  rulinq 
openly  in  their  own  name.  A  lack  of  political  legitimacy  and 
the  ethic  of  non-i nvo 1 vemen t  in  politics  are  additional 


constra ints . 


Political  Legitimacy 


The  military  lacks  political  legitimacy.  A  government 
must  b«.-  vitu.-l  y  recognized  as  1  iwful,  otherwise  a  g  o- ■ .  ■  r  nm  _ui r 
tnat  achieves  power  by  force  has  to  defend  itself  against  on 
cnullenqe  alter  anotner .  Civilian  politics  provide  automatic 
links  with  the  masses  whereas  military  politics  do  not.  It  is 
possible  that  the  public  would  remain  passive,  indifferent  el¬ 
even  hostile  to  .an  illegitimate  regime.  Therefore,  no  mi  !  i  f  .  re¬ 
take-over  could  ue  successful  unless  it  is  one  that  would  no 
welcomed  by  a  majority  or  a  very  large  minority  of  the  peooie. 

Tradition  of  Non- involvement  in  Politics 
Under  the  impact  of  the  industrialization  of  war  in  t.ne 
nineteenth  century  tnere  was  a  tendency  for  officers  in  ootn 
societies  to  become  so  immersed  in  the  new  technical 
complexities  of  their  profession  as  to  lose  a  oroador  norizon, 
especially  a  political  horizon.  The  logical  consequence  of 
tms  was  for  a  professional  officer  corns  to  leave  politics  to 
the  politicians.  Indeed,  a  professional  officer  corps  isolated 
from  society  ensured  that  the  armed  forces  in  ootn  countries 
could  concentrate  on  the  art  a nd  science  of  war  uncontamina ted 
by  civilian  society,  whereas  civilians  could  rest  easy  that 
there  would  be  no  usurpation  of  power  by  an  apolitical  officer 


corps. 


Once  warfare  became  total  so  did  tne  sphere  of  military 
affairs.  Total  war  increased  the  integration  of  servicemen  and 
civilians;  the  armed  forces  became  much  more  closely 
interconnected  with  industry  and  technology  and  m  the  process 
they  have  influenced  them  as  well  as  being  influenced.  Tne 
influence  of  c 1 v 1 1 i an i za t i on  on  the  American  military  is  a 
current  issue.  There  is  a  belief  among  tne  military  reform 
movement  that  the  c i v 1 1 1  an i za t i on  of  the  officer  corps  poses  a 
danaer  to  society.  Reformers  argue  that  the  officer  corns  has, 
owing  to  the  influences  of  civilian  management  techniques  and 
careerism,  become  incompetent  and  unprepared  for  war. 

In  Britain,  military  professionalism  has  not  oeen 
weakened  through  civilian  and  military  integration.  There  is  a 
long  tradition  and  experience  of  working  in  committee,  of 
interservice  cooperation  and  an  organi zatoinal  framework  within 
which  major  decisions  normally  involve  politicians,  civil 
servants  and  military  officers.  Common  social  backgrounds  and 
values  help  break  down  the  barriers  oetween  these  groups. 

Although  the  impact  of  c 1 v i 1 i an  1 za t i on  has  been  felt 
differently  in  each  country,  in  general  tne  American  and 
British  armed  forces  have  maintained  the  same  objectivity  to 
civilian  masters  as  has  been  traditional  in  both  societies. 

This  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  America  where  there  has  been 
a  huqe  increase  in  the  influence  of  tne  military  establishment 
since  World  War  II. 2  The  military's  deference  to  civilian 


authority,  however,  owes  as  much  to  the  military’s  belief  in 
democracy  as  to  tne  tradition  of  non- involvement  in  col  1  tics. 

Belief  in  Democracy 

Unlike  Third  World  countries  of  minimal  political 
tradition,  and  unlike  Latin  American  countries  and  some 
European  countries  of  low  or  developed  political  tradition, 
Britain  and  America's  level  of  political  tradition  is  hign.3 
There  exists  in  the  United  States  and  United  Kinqdom  a  wide- 
public  recognition  as  to  who  or  what  constitutes  the  overriding 
authority  and  a  corresponding  belief  that  no  other  center  of 
power  is  legitimate.  The  coups  in  Arab  countries,  in  Africa 
and  Latin  America  which  have  varied  considerably  as  to  their 
aim  and  their  character  nave  little  relevance  to  an 
understanding  of  the  situation  in  Britain  or  America. 

The  main  constraint  on  military  intervention  in  America 

and  Britain  today  is  probably  the  armed  forces'  belief  in 

democracy  and  civil  supremacy. 

.  .  .  Such  a  belief  is  essential  since  the  military 
alone  can  neither  define  its  mission  nor  fully 
supervise  itself  in  the  execution  of  approved 
policies  and  defense  programs.  Civilian  control 
ensures  that  military  policy  and  actions  accurately 
reflect  tne  wishes  of  US  citizens  and  also  provides 
a  check  on  excessive  military  spending. 4 

Britain  has  no  written  constitution.  The 
constitutional  conventions,  however,  of  custom,  traditions, 
practices  and  understandings  have  become  imbedded  and  play  a 


large  part  in  the  Britisn  system  of  government . ^  Indeed, 
everyone  understands  the  concept  of  ministerial  responsibility 
and  the  right  of  elected  representatives  to  control  a:vj  ccn-:  ;]••• 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  a  constitution  in  the  narrower  sense  oi  the  term. a 
The  constitution  distributes  power  over  the  military  and  its 
ascendancy  over  the  other  elements  of  society  has  ensured  the 
unquestioned  supremacy  of  the  civil  government  over  its 
military  arm . 

There  are  several  reasons  wny  the  acceptance  of 
civilian  control  has  become  so  ingrained  in  the  Britisn  and 
American  armed  services.  In  particular,  there  is  a  belief  in 
upholding  formal  constitutional  controls,  and  tnere  are  a 
number  of  personal  loyalties  whicn  go  against  tne  enactment  of 
a  coup.  In  addition  to  constitutional  limitations, 
restrictions  have  been  imposed  on  tne  military  by 
administrative  practice,  court  decisions  and  statures. 7 


CHAPTER  V 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  CIVILIAN  CONTROL 

Legal  and  Constitutional  Controls 
In  Britain  the  legal  existence  of  Parliament  defends 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  prerogative,  md  tne  oo\  v.-r  •  ei 
of  the  British  army  is  placed  under  annual  Parliamentary 
sanctions.  In  addition,  the  legal  authority  oy  wm  :n  _in 
officer  exercises  discipline  upon  those  over  wnom  he  nas  noon 
placed  is  derived  from  Parliament.  Fur  tnermoco ,  octn  5'vuf  ;■  s 
accept  that  domestic  law  and  order  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  national  military.  The  details  of  the  legal  controls  unh-.-r 
which  tne  serviceman  lives  are  at  appendix  A. 

Turninq  to  constitutional  constraints,  in  Amor  1::  a  tne 
framers  balanced  civil  and  military  power  one  against  t  .*  ; 

and  fused  them  in  the  person  of  the  President.  Tlv*  Britis.g 
system  of  government  is  unitary  rather  tn.in  federal  in  t  _  r  -m . 
There  is  no  principle  of  division  of  powers;  there  is  no 
written  constitution  but  rather  constitutional  conventions 
which  the  military  understand  and  which  have  survived  over  tne 
years.  The  constitutional  constraints  under  which  tne 
serviceman  lives  are  detailed  at  appendix  B . 


The  legal  and  const  1  tut  1  on  a  I  constraints  arc  not  tnt- 
only  ones  under  wnich  the  serviceman  lives.  There  are  a  number 
ot  personal  loyalties  whicn  mitiqate  against  open 
confrontation. 

Person  il  Loyalty  to  tno  i<e  inning  Mcnarcn  or  Const  i  tut  i  on 
Althouqh  members  of  the  Bntisn  and  American  armed 
forces  are  politically  aware,  t  nere  is  no  evident  e  mK. 

in  loyalty  to  the  crown  or  constitution.  On  the  contrary, 
loyalty  is  a  quality  wnicn  a  recruit  is  taunnt  to  reevet  from 
tho  moment  he  swears  alleqiance.  In  America,  loyalty  derives 
its  sources  from  the  oath  of  otfice  wnich  binds  turn  individual 
officer  and  his  duty  to  the  constitution.*  In  Britain,  the 
soldier’s  loyalty  is  explicitly  to  tne  monarch.  Tne  queen’s 
commission  binds  each  individual  officer  and  his  duty  to  the 
(Jueen  and  cons 1 1  1 1  onu  1  1  y  throuqn  nor  to  the  government  of  tne 
day.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  stronq  personal  connection 
between  the  Services  and  tne  rt  i  qnini  monarch  or  pres  i  a*,  n  t  . 

Both  are  head  of  the  armed  services  and  noth  keep  in  toucii  with 
the  work  and  interests  ot  the  services  tnrouqn  reoulat  visits 
to  units  of  the  armed  forces. 

There  are  other  loyalties.  In  Britain  rejim-'nts  exict 
additional  fidelity  and  have  been  a  most  effective  means  for 
preservinq  and  st r enq t hen i nq  the  Army’s  cohesion  and  stability. 

*The  author's  only  reservation  concerns  the  umbiquity  of  the 
American  system.  In  America,  althouqh  an  officer's  alleqiance  is 
to  defend  the  Constitution  it  is  the  President  who  bestows 
commissions  exacting  faithful  devotion  and  fidelity  from  each 
off icer .  This  situation  which  enchrines  the  principle  of  separa¬ 
tion  of  powers  could  lead  to  a  conflict  of  loyalty  in  the  mind  oi 
the  serving  officer. 


Regimental  Loyalty 

Regiments  were  the  administrative  unit  devised  by 
Colonel  Cardwell,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  war,  as  a  way  of 
ruling  the  Empire.  Regiments  fostered  t ne 1 r  own  traditions  one 
maintained  a  sense  of  difference  from  other  reci  i.mcnts .  This 
explains  the  Army's  composure  during  the  difficult  withdrawal 
from  the  Empire.  whilst  regiments  continue  to  cultivate 
separatism  there  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  any  two  of  tner 
making  common  cause  against  anyone  but  the  Queen's  .n  .ry.l  in 
addition,  many  of  the  regiments  have  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  as  Honorary  Colonels,  and  the  sense  01  personal 
commitment  to  the  regiment,  and  through  the  regiment  to  the 
reigning  monaren,  ensures  that  the  government  of  the  day  can 
always  depend  upon  the  Army. 

Summary 

Inspite  of  the  military's  strengths  and  the  massive 
expansion  of  the  peacetime  military  following  world  war  11,  the 
American  and  British  armed  forces  are  a  bulwark  of  the 
constitution  ratner  than  a  threat  to  it.  Direct  military 
take-over  is  most  unlikely  because  the  legal  and  constitutional 
framework  in  botn  countries  is  strengthened  by  tne  attitude  of 
professional  military  officers.  Indeed,  the  acceptance  of 
civilian  control  has  been  ingrained  in  the  armed  forces  of  botn 
societies  over  several  centuries.  The  loyalty  of  the 


serviceman  to  civilian  government  has  developed  partly  througn 
legal  and  constitutional  controls,  partly  througn  the  Dona  tnat 
links  the  Services  to  the  reiqning  monarch  or  constitution  and, 
in  Britain,  partly  througn  the  regimental  system.  indeed,  the 
British  and  American  military  forces  would  be  hurt  and 
resentful  over  a  suggestion  that  they  miqnt  one  day  contemplate 
a  seizure  of  cower  in  their  country. 

Tnis  brings  us  to  the  question  could  the  armed  forces 
of  America  and  Britain  represent  a  threat  to  democracy  by  a 
different  route?  This  paper,  therefore,  examines  three  future 
challenges  for  civil -military  relations.  First,  tnere  is,  in 
Britain,  the  possibility  that  a  sharp  J i sag r eemon t  over  defense 
policy  could  have  the  potential  to  trigger  confrontation 
between  a  Labour  government  and  its  military  advisers.  Sacon  i  , 
in  these  days  of  economic  and  political  uncertainty  the  need  to 
help  the  government  of  the  day  to  restore  law  and  order  to 
society  could  bring  about  military  intervention  into  the 
internal  affairs  of  either  country.  Third,  recent  events  in 
America  suggest  that  the  nature  and  propriety  of  tne  role  of 
military  officers  within  the  NSC  staff  requires  further 


examination . 


CHAPTER  VI 


FUTURE  CHALLENGES 


British  Defense  Policy 


.  .  .  In  modern,  developed  societies.  .  .  the  central 

problem  ol  c i v i 1 -mi 1 i tar y  relations  thus  becomes  the 
relationship  between  the  military  professionals  and 
the  political  leadership. 1 

It  is  possible  tnat  a  sharp  disagreement  ovc-r  policy 

would  have  the  potential  to  triqqer  confrontation  between  a 

government  and  its  military  advisers.  This  is  because,  in 

their  own  minds,  the  military  are  convinced  that  defense  should 

have  priority  over  all  things.  This  could  lead  to  a  differing 

of  views  between  the  career  military  and  political  leaders  on 

issues  affecting  the  security  of  their  country.  Today,  one 

particular  issue  in  Britain  gives  cause  for  military  concern. 

.  .  .  Over  the  last  few  years,  defense  issues  nave  come 
to  enjoy  a  prominence  in  public  discussion  that  has 
rarely  been  equalled  since  the  war.  Serious  and  in¬ 
formed  discussion  of  defense  and  security  issues  is  a 
vital  part  of  any  democracy,  and  I  therefore  welcome 
this  debate.  But  there  is  one  respect  in  which  the 
background  to  this  debate  is  now  more  sombre  and 
sinister  than  it  has  ever  been.  There  is  emerging 
a  categorical  commitment  amonq  serious  political 
parties  in  Britain,  to  tear  up  the  long-lasting 
consensus  strategy  and  launch  into  a  wholly  untried 
alternative.* 

Over  the  years,  in  Britain,  tnere  have  oeen  many 


*The  Hon  George  Younger  MP ,  Secretary  of  State  for  Defence, 
sp«>.  aking  to  the  Royal  United  Services  Institution  in  London 
in  October  1,  1986. 
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differences  between  Bntisn  Political  parties  on  detens-' 
matters.  But  all  qovernments,  of  either  party,  have  until  now 
upheld  the  main  basis  of  Britain's  defense  posture  — tne  nijor 
commitment  of  British  forces  to  NATO  backed-up  by  tne  British 
independent  strateqic  nuclear  deterrent.  Tins  has  now  cn  in  ui. 
Labour  is  committed  to  chanqinq  the  political  consensus  ip 
Britain  over  Britisn  defense  strategies  and  to  iauncmnq  into 
an  untried  alternative  that  bans  all  American  nuclear  weapons 
from  Britain  and  renounces  not  just  Britain's  nuclear  umoreilj 
but  America's  as  well.  The  realization  of  such  an  alternative 
in  Britain  could  qenerate  a  conflict  between  a  Labour 
government  and  its  military  advisers.  Confrontation  would  most 
likely  occur  tnrouqh  the  military  voice  of  tne  chiefs.  Inaeod, 
the  principal  military  adviser.  Chief  of  the  Defense  Staff 
(CDS),  can  exert  some  influence  if  ne  can  be  seen  to  call  on 
the  full  support  of  his  professional  col  leagues  at  the  head  of 
tne i r  own  services. 2  The  Chiefs  as  a  body  are  the  power  case 
of  the  CDS.  When  the  Chiefs  ns  a  body  are  united  on  an 
important  and  contentious  issue  which  falls  properly  wit.nin 
their  purview,  "en  bloc"  resiqnation  or  the  threat  of 
resiqnation  would  cause  serious  alarm  within  a  q over nmen t . -3 
Such  action  has  never  occurred  collectively  altnouqh  there  have 
been  examples  of  individual  resignations.* 

Even  though  it  might  deprive  the  nation  of  the  services 
of  able  and  devoted  men,  it  is  better  that  military  loaders 

♦Admiral  Luce  resigned  over  the  carrier  issue. 
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should  be  quided  by  their  conscience  and  resiqn  their 
commissions  rather  than  openly  cnallenga  tne  policy.  Snoula 
the  military  go  public  to  protest  a  policy  issue— oven  an  issue 
with  wide  public  support  —  there  is  tne  danger  tint  tne  military 
will  be  perceived  to  be  challenging  not  the  pol  icy  but  tra¬ 
ins  t i tut  1  on . 4  This,  of  course,  would  driw  the  military  into 
constitutional  conflict. 

The  danger  for  Britain,  therefore,  rests  first  on 
whether  Labour  will  win  the  next  general  election  and  impose 
its  declared  defense  policy.  Second,  if  tms  is  don-’,  will  tne 
chiefs  as  a  body  accept  labour's  policy  or  allow  their  military 
voice  to  be  heard  tnrougn  the  tnreat  of  "en  bloc*"  resignation? 


Military  Intervention  into  Domestic  Security 
This  brings  us  to  the  second  challenge  for 
ci  v 1 1 -m 1 1 i tar y  relations  in  these  days  of  economic  and 
political  uncertainty.  There  is,  I  believe,  the  possibility 
that  the  need  to  ne 1 p  tne  government  of  tne  day  to  restore  law 
and  order  to  society  durinq  a  future  domestic  conflict  could 
bring  military  intervention  into  tne  internal  affairs  of  eitner 
soc lety . 


Militancy  in  Britain 

In  Britain,  we  nave  witnessed  durinq  recent  years 
massive  unemployment,  racial  unrest  and  industrial  militancy. 


>  A  **• 
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The  danger  is  that  desperation  and  resentment  among  militants 
following  a  Labour  defeat  at  the  next  general  election  would 
reinforce  the  consideration  that  they  have  nothing  to  nope  for 
electoral ly  in  the  near  future  and  tnereDy  no  thine?  to  lose  ny 
abusing  industrial  muscle  to  superimpose  their  will  on 
government  policy. 

If  Parliament,  tnouah  duly  and  Jemocr a t 1 ca 1 1 y  electee, 
was  unable  to  protect  the  constitution  and  the  liberties  of  tne 
people  against  industrial  militancy,  tnen  a  situation,  makini 
normal  life  impossible  for  large  numbers  of  people,  could 
arise.  Altnougn  the  British  armed  forces  have  in  some  respect 
been  taken  out  of  pol 1 1 ica 1 / i ndus t r i a  1  confrontation,  with  tne 
establishment  of  an  efficient  and  effective  oolice  force  it  is 
possible,  even  if  improbable,  that  a  situation  could  arise 
which  would  be  beyond  tne  power  of  tne  police  to  handle. 

Should  this  happen,  the  Army  would  be  required  to  assist. 
Indeed,  contingency  planning  since  iy72  has  been  directed 
towards  mitigating  the  consequences  of  industrial  strenqth 
exercised  during  that  year. 5  The  situation  in  Ulster 
encourages  us  to  accept  what  some  years  aqo  would  have  been 
unthinkable,  the  use  of  armed  troops  to  enforce  punlic  oroer  in 
a  campaign  at  home. 

Possible  Military  Intervention  Within  Britain 

Should  the  police  authority,  on  the  advice  of  tne  Chief 


Constable,  ask  the  home  office  for  assistance  from  tne  armed 
forces  either  to  break  strikes  or  to  assist  the  police  in  law 
and  order  duties  this  would  be  legitimate*  and  the  Army  would 
assist  to  a  point  consistent  with  its  operational  capability  to 
do  so.  Military  Aid  to  the  Civil  Power  MAC  (P)  is  one  of  tnree 
categories  of  military  assistance  to  tne  civil  authority.  l'n 
law  does  not  permit  drastic  action  by  the  services  when 
employed  on  MAC  (P).  The  guiding  principle  of  MAC  (P)  is  to 
employ  only  the  minimum  force  that  is  necessary  to  restore  the 
situation.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  services  employing 
pre-emptive  violence  and  neither  is  punitive  action  nor 
excessive  force  allowed.  Therefore,  the  powers  of  the  armed 
forces  are  strictly  limited. 

There  is  always  the  danger  that  in  times  of  grave 
emergency,  normal  constitutional  principles  may  have  to  give 
way  to  the  overriding  need  to  deal  with  the  emergency.  In  such 
a  circumstance,  the  CDS  might  advise  the  Cabinet  that  the  lives 
of  troops  and  the  operational  effectiveness  of  the  armed  forces 
could  not  be  guaranteed  unless  certain  other  measures  were 
introduced.  Such  measures,  essential  to  tne  security  of  tne 
armed  forces,  could  comprise  the  right  to  open  fire,  the 
imposition  of  a  curfew  or  the  imposition  of  martial  law.  It  is 
conceivable  that  a  government  finding  itself  in  a  situation 
where  military  questions  have  become  paramount  would  accept 
military  advice.  Consequently,  the  Army  could  find  itself 

*Legality  would  come  both  from  the  obligation  under  common 
law  "to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Civil  Power  when  so  required" 
and  from  the  Criminal  Law  Act  1967  (section3) . 
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deployed  tnrouqnout  the  country  in  t  purely  operational  me 
Dartly  administrative  role.  Paradoxically,  military 

intervention  would  have  been  r  t  aent  d  by  oer  f  ect  1  y  i  ;  1 1:  1  mu  t<_ 
rtn  i  tut  i  on  i  ;  ororeduros. 

liuen  a  'possibility  raises  two  important  questions. 

~  ,  will  ••y.-.nts,  and  the  nation's  reactions  to  tons-"  vents 

o"  r  lead  to  i  situation  where  tae  armed  forces  are-  called  in 
ay  the  Cabinet  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  in  administering 
the  country?  Secondly,  once  that  nas  occurred,  would  the 
ooliticians  be  able,  with  military  assistance,  to  restore  full 
civilian  government  and  administration  or  would  they,  in  a 
deteriorating  situation  merely  become  the  puppets  of  the  Cniefs 
of  staff?  The  wnole  notion  is  nearly  inconceivable.  But  if 
the  armed  services  might  in  any  sense  unwittingly  represent  u 
threat  to  democracy  it  might  be  by  such  a  route. 

Possible  Military  Intervention  in  America 

In  America  the  situation  is  different.  There  is  a 
distinctive  element  of  military  force  in  tne  United  States  tn.it 
has  no  exact  UK  counterpart.  This  is  the  National  Guard. 

National  Guard 

The  National  Guard  is  both  the  militia  of  tne  several 


states  subject  to  call  of  their  governors,  and  the  National 
Guard  of  tne  United  States  subject  to  federalization  by  the 


president.  The  National  Guard  provides  an  intermediate  use  o 


force  between  the  police  and.  the  employment  of  the  regular 
army.*  Indeed  at  the  he i q n t  of  the  civil  disturbance  between 
l  '  and  1  UP H  very  tew  of  tne  numerous  inei  :ants  o:  c  1  v  1  1 
lisorder  involved  federal  forces. 


Provisions  in  Law 

The  non- invo 1 vement  of  American  federal  troops  in  civ 
affairs  has  its  roots  back  to  the  period  shortly  after  the 
Civil  War.  In  particular,  ex  parte  d,  i  1  1  l  g  a  n  Id  *')(■>  and  Posse 
C  om 1 1  a  t  u  s  137H  provide  a  basis  in  law.  Nonetheless,  suen 
provisions  in  law  have  neon  the  subject  of  judicial  comment 
during  the  last  twenty  years  and  some  nave  agreed  6  tn  it  n<-  w 
foundations  have  been  laid  for  military  intervention  in  tne 
United  States.  Tnese  new  founnations  may  provide  a  future 
challenge  for  civ 1 1 -mi  1 1 tary  relations. 


New  Foundations 

Violence  in  the  United  States  nas  included  racial 
disorder  in  cities  and  anti-war  disorder  on  college  campuses. 
There  is  always  the  dancer  tnat  a  tnreat  could  materialise  as 
civil  disorder  or  insurrection  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
completely  rrustrate  the  local  state  governments'  ability  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  There  is,  however,  a  deep  routed 
tradition  of  non-involvemonf  of  federal  trooos  in  law 


*The  division  of  authority  over  the  National  Guard  is  a 
current  political  issue,  but  this  is  outside  the  scope  of  this 
paper . 


enf orcement ;  the  repudiation  of  military  intervention  in 


domestic  law  enforcement  is  tne  bedrock  of  "due  nroooss"  unan 
which  the  American  government  was  ouilt. 

However,  provisions  m  cm  1 97  2  "  1  oynrenr.  of  Mi  1  l  i,.r 

Resources  in  event  ot  Civil  i  ■  i  t  a  r  ».i  n  ves  reiu  1  it  ions  lncreas-a 
the  potential  Ls  domestic  use  of  the  national  military.  In 
1981  the  first  significant  amendment  to  t  h  •  i'oss  •  Comitates  ic 
in  100  years  resulted  in  a  modest  expansion  of  the  military 
role.  In  1982  the  regulations  entitled  DOD  Cooperation  with 
Civilian  Law  hnforcement  Officials  reassert  tne  claims  for 
military  intervention  outlined  in  the  1972  regulations. 
Tnerefore,  some  perceive  tnat  several  new  foundations  for 
military  intervention  have  been  laid. 

Way  Ahead 

The  danger  is  that  toleration  of  military  intervention 
in  any  law  enforcement  circumstance  ultimately  portends  the 
sort  of  military  oppression  we  witness  in  otner  countries 
today.  Only  time  will  tell  whetner  any  edifice  of  oppression 
is  likely  to  be  built  upon  these  foundations.  Tne  autnor's 
view  is  that  such  consequences  for  America  are  most  unlikely; 
in  fact,  they  are  almost  inconceivable.  In  a  period  of 
continuing  military  build-up,  however,  it  is  crucial  that  each 
change  be  carefully  monitored  and  considered.  Congress  must  o 
willing  to  make  it  their  business  to  ensure  that  executive 


contingency  plans  for  emergencies  conform  to  the  Congress 
will. 

“Milituty-Civil  1  ins" 

Turning  to  the  relationship  between  the  American 
military  and  government  ,  American  armed  forces  n.ive  to  endure  a 
complex  interplay  of  policy  makers.  First,  Congress  involves 
itself  in  tne  minute  detail  oi  military  affairs  and  the  recent 
proliferation  of  congressional  staffers  nas  increased  the  DoD 
workload.  Secondly,  the  military  deals  witn  an  executive 
branch  in  which  policies,  goals  and  procurement  programs  vary 
from  administration  to  administration.  Consequently,  the 
career  military  sometimes  find  both  policy  matters  and 
operational  direction  to  be  in  a  state  of  paralysis  wnen  these 
power  centers  are  at  odds.7  Altnougn  this  can  bo  a  source  of 
discord,  recent  events  suggest  that  the  use  of  military 
officers  with  the  NSC  staff  poses  a  more  serious  challenge  to 
democracy. 

Constitutional  Practice 

Britisn  constitutional  practice  gives  lattituie  to  tile 
executive,  especially  in  foreign  affairs  but  the  limitations, 
though  constitutional  conventions,  are  still  tnere.  In  America 
the  conduct  of  executive-legislative  relations  in  a  regime 
based  on  separation  of  powers  has  often  been  surroundea  by 
controversy.*  Because  presidents  rightly  or  wrongly  have  not 

*The  United  States  Constitution  with  its  checks  and  balances  is 
arguably,  ill-designed  for  the  purposes  of  a  superpower  with  a 
global  network  of  interests  and  a  1 1 iances--more  especially,  one 
confronted  with  a  totalitarian  adversary  whose  capacity  to  devise 
and  carry  out  a  coherent  strategy  is  very  high. 


trusted  ttu  discretion  ot  comrrssion.il  1  verier  s  or  nr.-;;-  n-.--.-n 
inform ined  to  pursue  policies  uoon  which  connress  n.is  frowned, 
ot  -s  1  vnvs  :i,ivv  entrust-  :  r.  no  i  r  "•ost  s.-cr.t  i-  ilmas  to  •.  ; 

st  ; :  r  . 

Executive  am..  ...  i 

The  i-ang^c,  it  tiv.-r  1  :  :  i  .  1 ::  t  ,/  k. 

over  s  i  jilt ,  is  that  a  NSC  staff  can  s-.'came  i  n  s-.-ton.ionf  ;  n  : 
operational  when  it  was  only  into:.,.-  :  to  0v  a- :  1  we  r  .*  1 1  ve  ana 
advisory.  without  prejudice  to  the  lower  JoTtission  Report*  it 
appears  t.nat  during  tne  "Iran-J-ntt  i"  .affair  a  m  i  n  l -our  on  ue  r  n- ", 
headed  by  Lt  Col  Norm  operated  independent  of  and  parallel  to 
tne  normal  NSC  machinery.  Atnougn  this  pr  or*  1  o r*  stemmed  f  r  ot  a 
failure  of  civilian  oversinht  it  brings  us  to  the  nature  an1 
propriety  of  tne  role  of  military  officers  within  the  NSC 
staff  . 

Military  officers  and  N SC  8 

Tne  practice  ot  mclucnn-i  military  ot  1  ir-.rs  in  t  ru-  .,SC 
staff  is  not  new.  Alexander  Main  served  as  Kissinger's  deputy. 
Lt  Gen  Brent  Scowcroft  served  under  President  Korn.  Marin-?  !,?, 
Col  McFarlane  resigned  as  national  security  adviser  in  December 
1935.  More  recently,  Vice-Admiral  Poindexter  and  Lt  Col  North, 
both  active-duty  officers,  played  key  roles  in  the 
"Iran-Contra"  affair.  For  several  reasons,  tnis  is  a  or  u*t ice 

*The  Tower  Commission  comprised  a  3-member  board  headed  by 
former  US  Sen  John  Tower,  R-Texas.  The  Commission's  3  month 
investigation  into  the  "US-Iran  arms  for  hostages"  was  publish*. 

on  26  February  1987. 
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fraught  witn  danqer  .  Tfu.  ‘JSC  staff  i  a  stria  1  1  and  no  1  1 1  1  •  i  z-  - 
and  a  position  on  the  staff  is  inherently  i  nol  ltinl  p^siti 
military  of  f  l  cor  isorvinn  on  tn->  \SC  stiff  must  ,  t.i  r  •  :  t  •  , 
•'  n~  a  ::  a  ;  \  *.  \  -  .  :  a  n ;  *■  n  i  s  is  •  m  d  -n  "it:*.-.  •  \ 

s . l e u  !  i  rv  •  isK>"i  t  o  <  r  .  •  •-  ; i  :  ■  n  :  i  i  :  :  ;  :i  •  •  ■ ,  .  •  •  •  ; .  • 

in  M: :  ;  ;  -  •  -  f  1  ’  :  •  ••  •  '  -»  r  ■■  "  ’  ■  "  1  ••  ’  v  •  -  a  1  r  ■.m  inf"  rut 

ca.r.o  ms  w  iv  in  ive  :  t  .%  m  nut  st.:-'  n  l  s  ml  uiry 

training.  Tno  skills  fn.it  i !  1  owo-i  Via-'  Admiral  Pci  n  Sex  t  or  t 
port  or  m  w«.  11  in  trie-  .t.i:  r  .rv  rostr  ltti-i  his  K.nowl^nj  c: 
civilian  noli  tics  and  tne  Larqor  qoooolitical  demands  '.>1 
national  security  and  r.iusco  nm  prosu-ts  as  nit  ion  ;  i  s-.  •  u  r  l 
adviser.  Lt  Col  Mortn  oecamo  too  politically  involved  in  t.n 
cause  over  tne  Nicar-aquan  rebels. 

Second,  since  America’s  commitment  to  civilian  rent,  r 
over  the  military  is  aosolute,  its  national  security  advis.r 
should  be  civilian.  Especially  since  the  civilian  politicii 
is  more  in  touch  with  oublic  and  external  .ittitu.i-.s  tain  t.n, 
military.  He  sees  a  nroader  oictut  e  ind  taxes  it  i  n  t. ..  menu 
Of  course  some  very  js  i  <  military  pc  op  1  *>  may  oe  as  'io->d  is 
civilians,  especially  in  external  affairs.  Lt  Gen  drent 
Scowcroft,  who  served  under  President  Ford,  ,n<ad  o-.a-n  a 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  USAF  Academy,  and 
apparently  understood  US  civil-.tul  itary  relitions  more 
thorouqhly  than  the  others.  There  are,  however,  other  r  me 
why  the  NSC  is  no  place  for  military  oft icers. 
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Third,  a  military  officer  is  trained  to  do  loyal  to 


political  directives;  therefore,  no  is  unlikely  to  cha  il-.-n  q. 
tne  judqemont  of  nis  pr es i den t /commander- 1 n-c n 1 e t  it  suon  a 
c.ia  i  ! .  rue  i warrant  .•  :  .  Trie  or  o f  •  ss  l  on  ; 1  l  a  -  ;  i  ...  r  i  :  :  t  •  r 

offi'er  on  the  NSC  will  be  affected  by  t  n~>  nee  1  t°  a ; 

president’s  policy  preferences. 

Fourth,  a  military  man  is  likely  to  be  one  of  t  o  1 
witn  op-  rat  lonal  oxperi  me-'  and  th--r  •;  or  .•  it  is  ...  i  •  :  • 

the  military  to  acquire  primacy  in  shared  ende  v.tt  r. .  .  :  '  : . 

danqerous  especially  when  military  solutions  ir  _■  -after, 
inappropriate  to  most  of  the  problems  of  international  at i  Mrs 
today . 

Way  Anead 

It  is  a  concern  tnat  the  tradition  of  us  inn  ..ruv 
military  officers  is  beinq  continued  on  the  new  \'SC.  Lt  '.er. 
Powell  is  the  new  deputy.  Tile  effective  cooporat  i  on  ::  t  w 
civilian  and  soldier  is  essential  as  a  means  to  sound.;  ... 
more  coherent  decisions.  hut  the  job  of  tne  military  uitiv  t 
is  to  offer  expert  advice  to  his  political  superior.  The 
distinction  between  professional  experts  md  political 
responsible  officials  seems  impossible  to  observe  while  servin 
on  tne  NSC  staff.  liven  tnouqn  it  miqht  deprivi.  Ax.er  ic  >  or  t  ne 
services  of  able  and  devoted  men,  it  is  tne  author's  view  tnat 
military  officers  snould  not  nerve  on  tne  NSC  s tail  . 


mm  mM  - 
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The  "Iran-Contra"  affair  illustrates  another  facet  of 
the  problem.  Tne  executive  must  establisn  tirm  lines  of 
control  and  accoun  tab  i  1  i  ty  and  must  not  misuse  tne  ni  !  i  r.,ry  i  n 
suen  j  v.iy  as  to  ur.iw  it  into  const  lUhrm  i  :  -  ; : :  .  —  ;  . 

under  the  separation  of  powers.  Vice  Ad~  i  r  1 1  Pc ;  nd  *  •  s-:  l,t 

Col  Mortn  should  not  have  been  placed  in  a  oositicn  >  . 
active  military  have  to  take  the  Fifth  Amendment.  it  :  : loots 

budly  on  tne  military  and  the  nation. 

Finally,  given  the  built-in  differences  netw^er.  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches,  only  tm  most  car  u 1 
consultation  on  all  important  initiatives  can  Dring  tne 
strengths  of  tne  two  into  play.  United  action  under  tne 
constitution  is  a  fundamental  element  of  American  democratic 
power  even  if  the  perfection  of  American  democracy  results  m 
the  imperfection  of  American  foreign  policy.  The  "Iran-Contra" 
affair  may  have  oeen  a  calculated  attempt  to  5 c* o vi  r  <3 1. (j  : \ < '  r  i  C3  n 
foreign  policy  from  the  inconvenient  and  contradictory 
pressures  of  democracy.  But  tms,  during  tne  id;ta  anniversary 
of  the  Constitution,  is  not  to  conceed  tne  virtues  of  the 
American  system  or  to  suggest  tnat  tne  American  Constitution  is 
no  longer  adequate  for  the  United  States  in  peace  and  war. 

There  is  no  absolute  defense  against  presidential  error,*  but 
it  is  possible  to  minimize  mistakes  with  sound  staff  structure. 
The  creation  of  a  .vhite  House  permanent  secretiriat  to  serve 
under  appointed  policy  aides  may  be  a  solution.  Fvon  witnout 

‘During  the  "Iran-Contra"  scandal,  President  Reagan  used  his 
NSC  staff  instead  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  his  chosen  instru 
ment  in  the  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy.  In  addition. 
President  Reagan  appears  to  have  made  some  bad  choices  for  impor 
tant  posts  especially  for  a  man  determined  to  delegate  so  much 
responsibility.  in 


institutional  cnanqes  the  American  system  appears  to  be 
scl  f-regulatmg  .  Any  administration  that  do  1  1  b<.  r  1 1 a  1  y 
by-passes  key  cabinet  officers  and  Congress  can  be  certain,  as 
in  tne  "Iran-Contra*1  affair,  that  if  ami  w.wn  things  go  wrong 
the  oolitical  repercuss i ons  may  be  devastating.  However,  it 
Congress  is  to  olay  its  part  it  must  resist  tm_-  temntu  1 1  on  to 
focus  excessively  on  the  minute  details  of  military  spending  at 
the  exnense  of  its  oversight  responsibilities. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
C  0  NC L  U  S 10 N 

The  military's  strengths  of  organization, 
commun i ca t l ons  and  a  near  monopoly  of  weaoons  give  it  a 
notional  capability  to  impose  its  will  on  civil  government. 
However,  there  is  widespread  opinion  tnat  tne  idea  ol  civil 
control  over  the  military  in  Britain  and  America  runs  very 
deep,  has  a  successful  record  and  is  unlikely  to  do  caul  longed. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  belief.  First,  tne  military 
suffer  from  several  constraints; an  inability  to  rule  either 
society  by  their  own  resources,  a  lack  of  political  legitimacy 
and  a  professional  outlook  whicn  encourages  officers  to  leave 
politics  to  the  politicians.  However,  the  main  reason  has  been 
the  armed  forces  belief  in  democracy  and  firm  acceptance  of 
civil  supremacy.  The  military's  loyalty  to  civilian  government 
has  been  ingrained  in  tne  British  anci  American  armed  forces 
partly  as  a  result  of  formal  constitutional  and  legal  controls, 
and  partly  through  personal  loyalty  to  the  Monarcn  and 
Constitution.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  Britain,  the 
regimental  system  exacted  additional  loyalties.  Therefore, 
removal  of  the  existing  government  in  either  society  oy  the  use 


or  threat  of  force  is  unthinxable. 


Tms  brings  us,  t  n  are  lore, 


to  the  question  could  the  armed  forces  of  America  or  hr  1  tain 
represent  a  threat  to  democracy  by  a  uil'f-*rent  rout  u 

This  paper  has  considered  tnree  future  cun  I  .  ;  .»  u. 

civil -military  relations.  First,  it  is  cone  .•  i  v  i:> :  •  .  r 

sharp  d  i  saq  r  eemen  t  between  a  Labour  government  and  its 
advisers  over  Britisn  defense  strategy  could  tri  en-r 
confrontation.  Under  no  circumstance  should  military  leaders 
qo  publ ic  to  protest  a  do  I  icy  issue  since  thin  wou !  :  .r  rv  in 
military  into  constitutional  conflict.  The  question  is  will 

tne  chiefs  as  a  body  accept  Labour's  policy  or  ill  >w  t  :v  lr 

military  voice  to  be  heard  through  the  tnreat  of  "en  :d  o  •" 
res iqna t ion? 

Second,  British  forces  have  on  many  occasions  c  irro  to 
the  aid  of  the  civil  power;  such  aid  is  given  within  tne 
framework  of  the  law  and  it  is  always  under  tne  ultimite 
direction  and  control  of  the  civil  authorities.  Should, 
however,  a  situation  arise  where  the  Army  is  sucked  mu  tn. 
domestic  arena  it  is  possible  the  lives  of  troops  ind  tne 
operational  effectiveness  of  the  ar.meci  forces  could  >,n  1  / 
guaranteed  by  the  introduction  of  certain  measures.  It  this 
were  to  happen,  tne  Army  could  lint  itself  deployed  tnrouuhout 
Britain  in  a  partly  operational  and  partly  administrative  role 
These  circumstances  might  oe  seen  by  some  as  .in  affront  to 
democracy . 

In  America  there  is  a  distinctive  element  of  military 


u* 

Si 


force--the  National  Guard--that  has  no  exact  UK  counternart 
The  National  Guard  provides  an  intctnodi.it.'  us  .  ai  t  •  r  • 


between  the  police  and  the  employment  of 


:'i  o  t’  id  i  u  *.  >.i  i  j  r » 


Furthermore,  tnere  is  a  lone;  tradition  ol  -•  i  1  i  •  ■:  . 
non- involvement  in  civil  law  enforcement.  Nonet  h-..- 1  'ss  ,  r 
changes  to  Posse  Comi tatus  and  other  provisions  in  law  suigost 
that  new  foundations  have  been  laid  for  military  intervention 
within  the  United  States.  Only  time  wiil  to l 1  whether  any 
edifice  of  oppression  is  likely  to  be  built  upon  these 
foundations.  Congress  must  ensure  tnat  executive'  ei  ms  i': 
emergencies  conform  to  the  Congress'  will. 

Third,  the  necessity  for  military  officers  in  the  NSC 
staff  requires  further  examination.  The  tradition  of  usino 
active  military  officers  is  being  continued  in  the  new  NSC . 
There  are,  however,  several  reasons  why  this  practice  should  be 
discont inued . 

A  position  on  the  NSC  staff  is  inherently  a  politie.-.i 
position  and  a  serving  officer  must  oe  protected  from  tno 
pressures  of  politics.  In  addition,  the  national  security 
adviser  should  be  a  civilian.  The  skills  which  prepare 
military  men  to  perform  well  in  tneir  own  spnere  restrict,  tn-'ir 
knowledge  of  civilian  politics  and  the  larger  geopolitical 
demands  of  national  security.  Furthermore,  a  military  man  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  few  with  operational  experience  and  it 
is,  therefore,  possible  for  the  military  to  acquire 
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pre-eminence 


This  is  dangerous  especially  when  .military 


solutions  are  often  inappropriate  to  most  of  trk  pr on . 


international  affairs  today. 


The  effective  cooperation  oe  tween  c:  1  v  1 1  la  n  ind  sol  ■:  ic  r 


is  essential  as  a  means  to  sounder  and  more  conerent  decisions. 


But  the  job  of  tne  military  officer  is  to  of  fc*-  -  x  p  rt  a  ,iv  i 


to  his  political  master.  The  distinction  between  professional 


experts  and  political  responsible  officials  seems  i rocssibl e 


observe  while  serving  on  the  NSC  staff.  Even  tnouan  it  mnht 


deprive  America  of  the  services  of  able 


:t-_d  non,  active  duty 


military  officers  should  not  serve  on  the  NSC  staff. 
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APPENDIX  A 


LEGAL  CONTROLS 

In  Britain,  t  no  !  eg  a  I  ox  lstcnco  ot  Kirli.irau  n  :  s 

upon  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  oreroaative.  Therefore,  the 
regime  that  too  military  are  .iskci  to  oucy  as  tne  i  c  v  ■  rnm.ont  ot 
the  day  has  the  sovereign's  guarantee  that  its  autnority  is 
legitimate.  An  attempted  military  coup  would  put  tn.  men  iron 
in  an  impossible  position.  Ir  tnc  monarch  disapproves,  t ne 
army  becomes  a  revolutionary  lore-,  ana  illegitimate.  It  tne 
monarch  approves,  her  disregard  for  the  constitution  would  m 
the  end  destroy  tne  monareny. 

The  declaration  of  Kigats  1639  was  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  acts  which  placed  the  governance  of  tne  British  army 
under  annual  Parliamentary  sanctions.  Not  only  tne  governance 
of  the  Army  but  disaffection  within  the  armed  services  was 
dealt  witn  by  Act  of  Parliament.*  In  addition,  tne  lenal 
authority  by  which  an  officer  exercises  disciol inc  upon  those 
over  whom  ne  has  been  placed,  is  derived  from  Parliament.  r.ne 
Naval,  Army,  and  Air  Force  Acts  have  been  passed  by  Parliament; 
they  are  not  special  military-created  systems  of  discipline. 
Therefore,  military  law  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land  as  any  other  law  and  can  only  do  amended  oy  due 
constitutional  process.  Moreover,  Britain  and  America  accepted 
that  domestic  law  and  order  was  not  the  responsibility  of  tne 

*The  statute  principally  in  use  to  day  is  the  Incitement  to 
Disaffection  Act  1934. 


law  and  order . 


majority  in  Parliament  its  power  is  practically  unlimited  anu 
uncontrolled  except  by  constitutional  conventions  ana  too  fear 
of  alien atinq  public  opinion  and,  therefore,  losinq  its  power 
at  the  next  general  election. 2 

in  Britain  there  is  no  written  constitution;  now-  v<_  r  , 
the  military  understand  two  basic  conventions.  The  first  is 
t.nat  the  military  accept  and  practice  tn-e  tact  tnat  tncy  are 
under  political  direction.  The  second  is  that  the  Services 
stay  out  of  politics.  These  conventions  nave  saxvivea  aespite 
the  fact  that  ".  .  .  authority  for  the  defense  of  the  realm  can 

be  described  briefly  as  a  shotgun  marriage  or  tnc  royal 
prerogative  and  legislative  control  tnrouqn  l\i  r  1  1  amen  t  .  "  -3 
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